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Art. VII. — Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, A. D. 
1598 - A. D. 1867 ; with a Preliminary Notice of the 
Earlier Library founded in the Fourteenth Century. By 
the Rev. William Dunn Macbay, M. A., Chaplain of St. 
Mary Magdalene and St. Mary Winton Colleges ; Editor 
of " Chronicon Abbatise Eveshamensis," etc. London, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge : Rivingtons. 1868. 

These Annals are, of course, fragmentary, turning abruptly 
from one year to another, and from one donation to another ; 
yet it is not easy for the reader, who has once begun them, to 
lay them aside. He is enticed on from year to year, from gen- 
eration to generation, by successive glimpses of the learned 
men of England, until he has traced from its obscure origin in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century the growth of that library 
which is surpassed in Great Britain only by the British Mu- 
seum. All this time he is moving in a delightful literary 
atmosphere. Long after its foundation, the Bodleian was the 
only public library in England ; indeed, until the Mazarin was 
opened in 1648, there was none nearer than Italy, and there 
were only two there. Scholars took an extraordinary interest 
in it. On the registers of those admitted to read are the names 
of many even from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the North 
of Germany. Among the more distinguished donors we find 
Camden, Raleigh, Wotton, Bacon, Laud, Burton, Selden, John 
Evelyn, Hugh Peters, Clarendon, Meric Casaubon, Francis 
Junius, Rushworth, Winston, Hogarth, and in our own time 
Vincent Novello. Among those who gave their own works 
were James I., Milton, Dugdale, Locke, Dr. Johnson. Such 
names call up many pleasant associations. And the bare 
enumeration of the treasures acquired by purchase is tanta- 
lizing. The bibliomaniac will read with longing of books hav- 
ing the autographs of distinguished men, or " inlaid " with 
many engravings, or printed on vellum, of Caxtons and Al- 
dines, of early editions or unique copies. Indeed, the first 
impression given by the Annals is, that the library is rather 
one for show than use, a museum of literary curiosities more 
than a storehouse of learning. That this is incorrect would 
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be demonstrated by an examination of its well-made and 
well-printed catalogues. And a more careful reading of the 
Annals themselves alters one's first impression : one sees that 
the " grand and grave old bees, majestic in size and deport- 
ment," who, says Mr. Macray, resort to " the little cells 
and curtained cages of the Bodleian, hedged in and canopied 
with all the wisdom and learning of bygone generations, 
which here bloom their blossoms and yield up their fruits," 
may well find " sweetness and wealth, first for their own en- 
riching, and next for the enriching of others." 

James I. declared, when he visited the Bodleian, in 1605, that, 
" were it his fate at any time to be a captive, he would wish to be 
shut up, could he but have the choice, in this place as his prison, 
to be bound in its chains,* and to consume his days among its 
books, as his fellows in captivity." The present library was 
but seven years old then, and fifteen years later contained only 
16,000 volumes. What would the king have said, could he have 
seen the 350,000 it now possesses, to say nothing of its 30,000 
manuscripts, and its curiosities ? One of the latter the royal 
punster would enjoy as much as the books, — the collection of 
samplers lettered, " Works of Learned Ladies." Another visitor 
left the Bodleian not so well pleased as the king. Mr. Macray 
quotes the story, with a slight correction, from the " Cornhill 
Magazine." Constantine Simonides, whose forgeries deceived 
so many Englishmen, " showed some fragments of manuscripts 
to Mr. Coxe," then sub-librarian, " who assented to their be- 
longing to the twelfth century. ' And these, Mr. Coxe, belong 
to the tenth or eleventh century ? ' ' Yes, probably.' ' And 
now, Mr. Coxe, let me show you a very ancient and valuable 
manuscript I have for sale, and which ought to be in your 
library. To what century do you consider this belongs ? ' 
' This, Mr. Simonides, I have no doubt,' said Mr. Coxe, ' be- 
longs to the [ latter half of the ] nineteenth century.' The 
Greek and his manuscript disappeared." 

Mr. Macray has to record some unpleasant things, as the pil- 
fering of books and manuscripts, — Polydore Virgil, it is said, 
being one of the chief offenders against the earlier library, and 
Paulus, the author of the Leben Jesu, against the Bodleian, — 

* A large portion of the books were chained to the shelves so lately as 1761. 

vol. cvii. — no. 221. 37 
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to tell of executors keeping back legacies, funds badly invested, 
nearly 20,000 pamphlets remaining uncatalogued and unar- 
ranged for twenty-five years, valuable manuscripts injured by 
damp, the coldness of the library in winter, and once, " in 
consequence, of the roof being under repairs, the thermometer 
falling some eleven degrees below freezing point. 

Nor was the conduct of several of the librarians altogether 
satisfactory. In 1787, Mr. Price tells a borrower that the 
longer he keeps out Cook's Voyages (probably the "Voyage to 
the Pacific Ocean," published in 1784 - 85), the better ; " for, if 
it was known to be in the library, I should be perpetually 
plagued with inquiries after it." The same librarian " was 
always absent Saturdays and Mondays, as on those days he 
was occupied in journeys to and from a curacy eleven miles 
distant." 

Hyde complains, in the Preface to the Catalogue of 1674, of 
the unexpected labor of compiling it. " People little know 
what it is to accomplish a work of this kind. ' What is easier,' 
say they, ' than to look at the beginning of a book and to copy 
out its title ? ' But, what with careful examining of volumes 
of pamphlets (which of itself was labor perfectly exhausting), 
what with distinguishing synonymous authors and works, and 
identifying metonymous ones, unravelling anagrammatical 
names and those derived from places, and the like, I endured 
the greatest torment of mind." Yet, if we may believe Hearne, 
" he did not do much in the work besides writing the Dedica- 
tion and Preface." Emmanuel Prichard, or Pritchard, if any- 
body, was the one who had really endured all this weariness of 
mind and body of which Hyde complains, " spending his very 
hours for refreshment among books alone, and not shrink- 
ing from the inclemency of winter." Poor Pritchard! Men 
have been defrauded of the reputation due them many a time 
since Sic vos non vobis was written, but to see a good grievance 
appropriated by another was indeed hard ; a grievance with 
so many branches, too, — labor, hunger, cold, and the probable 
thanklessness of the public. 

The antiquary and political writer, Hearne, who was appoint- 
ed second keeper in 1712, was on the worst of terms with his 
superiors, chiefly on account of his Jacobitism. At one time 
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the chief librarian, Hudson, actually locked him out at all 
hours when the library was not open to the public ; and when, 
after four years of constant bickering, he was forced to resign, 
by the act forbidding non-jurors to hold office, his salary for 
the last half-year was withheld. But he has his revenge ; for 
he has recorded the negligence and incompetence of Hudson 
in a manuscript diary, which is one of Macray's chief sources 
of information for that period. 

Although the present library of Harvard College is little 
more than one third as old as the Bodleian, is just one third 
as large, and probably is much less valuable in proportion to 
the number of its volumes, and although the records of the 
earlier library are extremely meagre, yet a careful search 
through our Colonial and Provincial literature, and among the 
books themselves, might supply the materials for an interest- 
ing volume. "We fear, however, that it will not soon be writ- 
ten ; since the man who is best fitted to be its author, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the history of the books, in whose 
head are all the traditions of the place, has more important 
work to do for the College, in recording the lives of her early 
graduates. We purpose to glance at the main points of the 
library's history, to consider briefly its present condition, and 
to add some remarks on its wants. 

Just two hundred and thirty years ago, the Rev. John Har- 
vard bequeathed to the infant College half of his estate and the 
whole of his library. A catalogue of the three hundred and 
twenty volumes still exists, but the books were destroyed in 
the fire of 1764. One only remains, — Downame's "Chris- 
tian Warfare." They were chiefly theological, as was to be 
expected, — ponderous with learning and thought, or pungent 
with polemical acid. There was, however, a good selection 
of the classics ; and in general literature, besides Bacon's " Es- 
says" and his "Advancement of Learning" and Camden's 
" Remains," some works of recent publication, as Alabaster's 
" Roxana," Quarles's Poems, Heylin's Geography, Minsheu's 
" Guide to the Tongues." If we take into account the greater 
rapidity of the present age, the library at its very foundation 
had a larger proportion of the literature of the day than it has 
been able to obtain of late. 
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It is evident that its importance to the College was strong- 
ly felt, since four years later the magistrates gave, from 
their own libraries, books to the value of £ 200, and divers 
merchants and gentlemen in England, £ 150. Then came, if 
we can trust, the records, one of those long periods of expec- 
tant poverty, succeeded by a brief prosperity, which are char- 
acteristic of its history. For thirteen years no donation is 
recorded ; but in 1655,* besides some gifts of which there is not 
any detailed list, Sir Kenelm Digby presented twenty-seven 
books valued at £ 60, and three years later John Winthrop, Jr., 
gave forty choice volumes valued at £ 20. The correspondence 
of these two men, so unlike in everything but the folly of seek- 
ing the philosopher's stone, has been noticed in this Review.^ 

Under the date of May 1, 1675, John Knowles writes to John 
Leverett that " Alderman Ashurst hath about 50 books of his- 
tory for the College from Mr. Baxter." The celebrated Non- 
Conformist had been obliged to put his library out of his hands, 
lest it should be seized in satisfaction of a fine he had incurred 
by illegal preaching. " I purposed," says he, " to have given 
it almost all to Cambridge, in New England ; but Mr. Thomas 
Knowles, who knew their library, told me that Sir Kenelme 
Digby had already given them the Fathers, Councils, and 
Schoolmen, and that it was history and commentators which 
they wanted. Whereupon I sent them some of my commen- 
tators, and some historians, among which were Freherus', Reu- 
berus', and Pistorius' collections." He afterwards found that 
he had sent away books which he could ill spare ; for he was 
obliged to rely upon his memory in writing his " Church His- 
tory," and laid himself open to some objections. 

In the same year Lightfoot bequeathed his library, contain- 
ing " the Targums, Talmuds, Rabbins, Polyglot, and other val- 
uable tracts relative to Oriental literature." Thirteen years 

*The date given in Quincy's History, I. 512, is erroneous, as is the number of 
volumes, 29. He follows the College Donation Book, whose compiler enumerated 
the volumes as 26 folios, 1 quarto, and 2 octavos, evidently having understood, in 
the original list given in College Book, No. I., Aluarez. torn. 3' as Aluarez. tomi 
tres, instead of tomus tertius. Both Digby's and Winthrop's gifts were almost en- 
tirely theological. College Book, No. I., also contains two nndated lists of books 
given by Richard Bellingham and Peter Bulkley, which are not mentioned either by 
Quincy or Eliot. 

t October, 1867, art .Winthrop Papers. 
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later the Rev. Theophilus Gale's bequest of all his books, 
consisting chiefly of patristic and controversial theology, more 
than doubled the library. In 1682, Sir John Maynard, ser- 
geant at law, gave eight chests of books, valued at £ 400. 
About the close of the century, Cotton Mather, while con- 
ceding that the library " is at this day far from a Vatican or 
Bodleian dimension," calls it " the best furnished that can be 
shown anywhere in the American regions ; and," says he, 
" when I have the honor to walk in it, I cannot but think on 
the satisfaction which Heinsius reports himself to be filled 
withal, when shut up in the library at Ley den : ' In ipso ceter- 
nitatis gremio inter tot illustres animas sedem mihi sumo, cum 
ingenti quidem animo, ut subinde magnatum me misereat, qui 
fmlicitatem hanc ignorant.' " 

Maynard's gift had been followed for nearly forty years by a 
period, apparently, of total neglect, when the attention of the 
elder Hollis was directed to the College, and that noble series 
of benefactions began by which the Hollises became its second 
founders. It is plain that for some reason, perhaps from its 
poverty, the library had not received the attention it deserved. 
Hollis writes to Colman, in 1725, that he hears it is ill man- 
aged. " You want seats to sit and read, and chains to your 
valuable books, like our Bodleian Library, or Sion College, in 
London. You let your books be taken at pleasure to men's 
houses, and many are lost ; your boyish students take them to 
their chambers, and tear out pictures and maps to adorn their 
walls." Hollis not only gave, himself, but induced others to 
give. But he complains of a hindrance that has had a provok- 
ing effect in our own time. " A person in my neighborhood 
has discouraged one I expected a present from, by telling him 
how rich and flourishing you are, to buy books yourselves, if 
you want them." It is a curious indication of the high cost 
and small number of books in those days, that from three whole 
libraries, besides books valued in all at £ 939, and gifts from 
Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Sherlock, the " ever-memorable " Dr. 
Hales, Dr. Watts, the Hollises, and many others, the number 
of volumes received in a century and a quarter hardly exceeded 
five thousand. Yet the destruction of the present collection, 
gigantic as it is in comparison, could hardly call forth more 
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heartfelt sorrow, or more enthusiastic, more prompt, and more 
effectual efforts to replace it, than followed the burning of the 
sole public library in America during the night of January 24, 
1764. 

Subscriptions, with donations of books and philosophical in- 
struments, flowed in from all parts of Massachusetts, from 
New Hampshire, and from Great Britain. Foremost among 
the donors was Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln's Inn, and nothing 
is pleasanter in the annals of the library than the zealous 
interest in it which he manifested. His selections of books 
were made with the greatest liberality and good judgment, and 
a hearty love of liberty and admiration for learning appear 
in all the notes with which they were accompanied. He 
sent nothing that was not valuable, and little that was not 
exceedingly well bound. The full-calf bindings of Hollis, 
stamped with the owl, the caduceus, or the liberty-cap, are 
as well known to the habituS of the library as the thin red 
sheep of the German invoices of 1842, the darker and more 
substantial morocco of 1860, the peculiar Spanish leather of 
Mr. Prescott's bequest, or the Italian parchments of Mr. 
Wales's. In a note in Kirsten's Grammatices Arabicce Liber, 
which, after a century's wear, is still in excellent condition, he 
says apologetically : " T. H. would have been glad to have sent 
a better Copy of it, as of many other Books. He has been 
particularly fond of sending Grammars & Lexicons ; in hope 
to assist mainly thereby the formation of first-rate, master Men 
of Learning and Science." And again he declares that he is 
" very anxious to contribute his whole mite towards the form- 
ing of some first-rate Scholars, the noblest of all men, in that 
College. Palmal, dec. 21, 67." Sending the Thesavrvs Lin- 
gvo Arabicce of Giggeius, he laments that he cannot procure 
Meninski's Thesaurus and the Gazophylacium Linguce Per- 
sarum : " from the Gentlemen of our East India Factory's buy- 
ing up all the Copies they can meet with of these Books ; the 
more ingenious for themselves, artful, to make presents to the 
Great Men & Literati of the East, to many of whom, it seems, 
Books of this kind .... are peculiarly acceptable. Lord Clive 
paid, it is said, Twenty Guineas for the ' Gazophylacium ' just 
before he sailed from England, and Governor Van Sittart lately 
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for his Brother, Fifty for the ' Meninski.' There is no contend- 
ing with Asiatics, Nahobhers ! " * But in 1767 he sends the 
Gazophylaciufn, obtained " at a cheap rate too, for 55 Shillings. 
It was sold at a public auction of no great Account ; was prob- 
ably unknown to the Bast India Buyers ; and the Booksellers, 
who know I wish well to them & to the Press, Guard it, North 
Americans ! would not bid against me." We will quote but 
one more note : " Thomas Hollis, an Englishman, Citizen of 
the World, is proud of the honor of presenting this Work, 
written by an accomplished, magnanimous English Lady, Cath- 
erine (Sawbridge) Macaulay. 1765." The accomplished lady's 
" History of England " is utterly dead now. Is it possible that 
we, too, are deceived, and that her namesake will be as little 
read in 1968 ? 

The Society for Propagating the Gospel in New England gave 
£ 300 and 1,101 volumes, among which, somewhat oddly, was 
Burmann's Petronius. In fact, so much interest was excited 
that probably the library was really a gainer by the fire. The 
subscriptions, partly paid in books and philosophical instru- 
ments, amounted to over £ 2,500, besides more than 1,500 vol- 
umes not included in the valuation, and many not counted. 
Moreover, the books, on the whole, were more recent and more 
useful. So far as can be judged, there was a smaller propor- 
tion of theology, — literature and science receiving greater at- 
tention than before. There must, however, have been in 
Gale's library valuable and rare volumes which were not re- 
placed, and the recently revived interest in the Talmud makes 
the loss of the Jewish literature bequeathed by Lightfoot of 
some importance at the present day. 

During the Revolution the library was dispersed, for safety, 

* This note presents one of the many instances of the difficulty of synchronizing 
in the imagination English and American history. Governor Winthrop sometimes 
seems as distant from us as William the Conqueror from the English of the present 
day. The fire which destroyed the College Library seems as long ago as the Great 
Fire of London ; yet here is Warren Hastings, and therefore Burke, and therefore 
the French Revolution, brought before us by a single word. Nothing throws into 
such strong light, and serves so well to correct, this faulty perspective, as the cor- 
respondence of our fathers with their English friends. The " Mather Papers," just 
published by the Massachusetts Historical Society, are full of allusions to the books 
of the day, which were sent over from England as they appeared. It would be a 
curious inquiry, how many of these books found their way into the College Library. 
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among the clergymen and others in the country towns. When 
the war ended, the books were returned ; but in the period of 
prostration which followed, little or nothing would have been 
added, except by English benefactors, had not Thomas Hollis 
bequeathed <£ 500 in 1774, and Samuel Shapleigh, librarian, 
his whole estate, except a few legacies, in 1801. For the first 
third of the present century the interest of these bequests in- 
sured a small annual accession, and as the country grew richer 
more books were given ; but the donations were neither numer- 
ous nor large.* Less than a thousand names are recorded from 
1780 to 1840 ; that is, there were fewer donors in sixty years 
than there often are now in two years. During the same time 
the number of volumes increased from about 11,000 to 39,000. 
Part of this increase was owing to the acquisition in rapid suc- 
cession of three large collections. In 1818, Israel Thorndike 
presented the library of Professor Bbeling of Hamburg, of 
about 3,500 volumes and about 10,000 maps. Nearly all of 
them related to America, and a large part were those early and 
rare works which now command almost their weight in gold. 
In 1820, Thomas Palmer, of London, who had been in his life- 
time a generous benefactor to his Alma Mater, bequeathed 
1,200 well-selected volumes. And lastly, in 1823, another val- 
uable collection of Americana, which had been formed by D. 
B. Warden, American consul at Paris, comprising nearly 1,200 
volumes, besides maps, charts, and prints, was purchased for 
the College by Samuel A. Eliot. The magnificent Description 
de VEgypte, given in 1826 by William H. Eliot, also deserves 
mention. 

The library had now outgrown its shell, and was in con- 
stant danger of destruction a second time by fire. The unre- 
stricted bequest of Christopher Gore enabled the Corporation 
to erect a worthy house for it, into which it was moved in 
1841. They determined to make the structure fire-proof, and 
" in material and architecture an enduring monument to the 
memory of the most munificent of all the benefactors of the Uni- 
versity ; . . . . since the security, the capacity, and the means 
of convenient arrangement and display which such a building 
affords would be among the more powerful inducements to 

* Among those who gave their own works, the most noteworthy is Goethe. 
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intelligent and liberal minds to contribute towards filling its 
alcoves and enlarging its usefulness." In this time has proved 
them wise ; and indeed, in one sense, they built better than 
they knew ; for so strong have these and other inducements 
been, that the edifice, which was to be " of sufficient capacity to 
contain the probable accumulation of books during the present 
century," is already, at the end of a quarter of a century, so 
full, that it cannot receive many more without such alterations 
in its arrangements as would make it, at least in its interior, a 
new building. 

Gore Hall received little more than one third of its pres- 
ent contents from Harvard Hall. The rest has come from the 
immediate expenditure of several subscriptions, from the lega- 
cies of Prescott, Wales, and Pickman, and from the responses 
made by numerous friends to the persistent appeals of the li- 
brarian. The bare walls of the new building called attention 
at once to the glaring deficiencies of the collection in every 
department. Thirty-four gentlemen subscribed $21,000 in 
1842, and the arrearages in recent publications were, for, the 
time, supplied. Three years later, William Prescott's legacy 
of $ 3,000 was used to increase the number of rare works on 
American history. In 1852 an important addition was made 
to the French and English poetry by the efforts of Henry 
W. Wales and Henry A. Whitney. In 1856 Mr. Wales be- 
queathed his whole library of 1,500 volumes, the value of 
which was not to be measured by their number. They belonged 
chiefly to the departments of Oriental philology and polite lit- 
erature ; and, like Hollis's books, they were admirably selected 
and richly bound. In 1859 William H. Prescott left, to use his 
own words, " my collection of books and manuscripts relating 
to the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella. This collection is 
curious and difficult to procure, and may be of some value in 
a library which I believe does not contain complete materials 
for foreign history of any period, however limited in extent." 
With the exception of the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the library is still in the same condition. Another most wel- 
come bequest of costly books was received from Mr. Clarke 
Gayton Pickman in 1860. But the library had already begun 
to enjoy the benefits of by far the largest donation it ever re- 
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ceived, — f 5,000 a year for five years, from Mr. William Gray. 
With that, and with the small incomes from the funds which 
attest the generosity and hear the names of Hollis, Shapleigh, 
Haven, Ward, Salisbury, Bowditch, and Lane, were purchased 
the most important publications of the day, and a few of those 
which ought to have been possessed long before. " Mr. Gray 
could not have wished a better proof of the wisdom of his lib- 
erality than the greatly increased use of the library which im- 
mediately ensued. But when the money was gone, and no one 
emulated his generosity, the library began again to fall behind- 
hand, and its momentary opulence only made its poverty seem 
greater. Were it not for the kindness of a few friends, its 
state would be unendurable. After paying for Memoirs and 
Transactions of learned societies, and a list of periodicals, from 
which they are obliged to omit the Contemporary, Fortnightly, 
and Saturday Reviews, the Pall-Mall Gazette,. Punch, Black- 
wood, Fraser, Macmillan, the Cornhill, all the lighter maga- 
zines, and most of those published on the Continent, and set- 
ting aside certain restricted funds, the Library Council have 
less than $ 400 with which to purchase books in the wide sub- 
jects of theology, law, medicine, bibliography, philosophy, pol- 
itics and social science, philology (excepting classical), the 
fine arts, music, the belles-lettres in every language but the 
English, history, geography, travels, antiquities and ethnog- 
raphy, zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology and palaeontology, 
physics, chemistry, engineering, and the numerous useful arts 
and manufactures. When few books of any importance can 
be purchased for less than five dollars, and so necessary a 
book as the ' Life of Bunsen ' costs twenty-six dollars," * it 
will readily be seen that the library must be sadly deficient in 
the literature of the last few years. 

Such is the history of what fifteen years ago was the largest 
and best library in America. Harvard College Library is first 
no longer, nor can it ever hope to recover its former position. 
But this is othere' gain, and not its loss. And were a rivalry 
desirable, were its object fame and not use, it would be vain 
for the College to contend with the city of Boston, still more 
with the United States. Everything points to the conclusion 

* The Nation, June 25, 1868, p. 512. 
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that the library of Congress is destined to be chief; some city 
library the next, — perhaps that which is yet to be established 
by New York, unless the metropolis content itself with its Park. 
Enough of the old dislike to centralization and love of separate 
action may remain among Americans to prevent our ever hav- 
ing a British Museum, a place where any fact recorded in books 
can be ascertained ; yet already the combination of the libra- 
ries of the city of Boston, the Boston Athenaeum, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and Harvard College, with the 
power of consulting by letter the Astor and Congressional li- 
braries, offers Bostonians facilities for literary work at which 
the last generation would have marvelled. Our fathers' ex- 
pressions of delight and pride in the College Library can be 
explained only by the recollection that it was unique, and that 
much which is out of date now was new and interesting then. 
But it is now no better able to satisfy the demands made 
upon it than it was two centuries ago, when the three hun- 
dred and twenty volumes of John Harvard were first received. 
Then the College really had but two departments, the' clas- 
sical and the theological, and for their use had an uncom- 
monly large clergyman's library. Now the University has two 
dozen or more departments, and for few of them has it what 
could be called a well-selected professor's library. 

Of course, among one hundred thousand volumes there are 
many that are valuable, and some departments of literature are 
well represented. There is a special fund for the purchase of 
the Greek and Latin classics. The students of other languages 
are very unequally provided for, — the collection being almost 
rich in some branches, in others deplorably deficient. There is 
not elsewhere in the country so large an assemblage of ballads, 
or of modern Latin poetry. With these exceptions, the belles- 
lettres are poor in the older publications, and possess, few of 
the later. The fine arts have an admirable selection of works, 
but it is very small. There is a multitude of school-books, 
but naturally most of them are in poor condition. With some 
glaring deficiencies, the bibliographical apparatus is good, al- 
though far inferior to that of the Astor Library. There is an 
unusually large number of original editions of works relating 
to America published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
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ries ; but this is said to be surpassed by several private libra- 
ries. The Fathers of the Church are well represented. The 
deficiencies in natural history, astronomy, medicine, law, and 
recent theology are partially compensated by the special libraries 
attached to the Zoological Museum, the Botanical Garden, the 
Observatory, and the Medical, Law, and Divinity Schools. The 
greatest poverty, for which there is no such compensation, is 
in history and the cognate subjects. But moral philosophy, 
education, social science, geology, palaeontology, engineering, 
and technology are almost equally poor. It is impossible to 
pursue any investigation far, before being brought to a stand 
by the, want of some of the best sources of information. 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of things lies upon the 
surface. The books, for the most part, have not been obtained 
by purchase ; and so it commonly happens that those which 
are most important have not been obtained at all. The library 
derives more than half its annual increase, partly from many 
casual donors, and partly from a few regular patrons on whose 
favor it can always rely. One gives $ 200 every year, another 
$ 10 ; several gentlemen make a practice of giving a few vol- 
umes annually ; one, a volume on the first of every month ; 
one sends pamphlets relating to the affairs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ; another sends Congressional documents, 
speeches in Congress, and political pamphlets ; a third is an 
indefatigable collector of pamphlets of all kinds. This is well 
for general purposes ; but those for whom the library is spe- 
cially designed — the professors and students — are not all 
interested in ecclesiastical affairs, and even speeches in Con- 
gress pall at last upon the jaded sense. The library is made 
admirably rich in materials for antiquaries and historians in 
future generations ; but while we are storing up food for our 
grandchildren, we ourselves are starving. The truth is, it 
will not do for a library to depend upon gifts. They are valu- 
able helps, but they rarely supply what is most needed. A 
library is the place for expensive works which a poor man can- 
not buy, and must consult there or not at all : but these are 
just the books that no one gives. It should have all recent 
publications of importance, that its readers may know the latest 
discoveries, the latest theories, the last word that has been 
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uttered in every branch of knowledge : but these are just the 
books which every one keeps for himself. It should have for- 
eign books, many of which are not to be found in our book- 
stores : but these are also seldom to be found in the garrets 
which are emptied into libraries. It should have the means 
of supplying its worst deficiencies, when an auction sale or an 
antiquarian catalogue offers a chance of doing so cheaply : but 
its friends rarely say to the librarian, " Draw on me, when 
such an opportunity occurs." It should be able to purchase at 
once those books which are actually asked for from time to 
time, and found to be lacking, — books which are particular- 
ly desirable, because it is certain that they will be used : but 
readers who find that their wants cannot be supplied soon 
cease to take the trouble to make them known. Thus, if there 
are no permanent funds, books cannot be procured when they 
are needed, old books cannot be bought when'they are cheap, 
nor new books before they become rare and dear ; none can 
be bought advantageously, because they must be taken in small 
quantities ; many a chance is lost of purchasing whole private 
libraries, which is often the best way of filling up certain de- 
partments ; the library so often disappoints its visitors that 
their interest falls off, and with it the respect and beneficence 
of the public, who will not give to an institution, unless they 
see that it is doing a good work. From her who hath not is 
taken away even that which she hath. 

Nor is this all. Nothing in the world can stand still, and a 
library is subject to the universal alternative of progress or dete- 
rioration. If it does not increase by the accession of new books, 
it must decrease by wearing out, and still more by becoming an- 
tiquated. This has been the fate of Harvard College Library. 
The proportion of current literature added has never been suf- 
ficient to leaven the mass, and in some parts it is assuming 
the appearance of a second-hand bookstore. Yet the asser- 
tion that it " contains a large proportion of mere literary 
lumber " conveys too unfavorable an impression. After all, 
it is made poor, not so much by what it has as by what it 
wants. The greater part of the books were not lumber in their 
day ; very many are not lumber now. The various collections 
added from time to time by Hollis, Thorndike, Palmer, Eliot, 
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Prescott, Wales, Pickman, -were very valuable ; and the books 
bought have been carefully and well selected. The great evil 
has always been, that the purchases were not continuous. The 
subscription of 1842, for instance, brought in a fair representa- 
tion of the literature of that day ; but when the library next 
had funds, in 1860, from Mr. Gray's donation, it possessed 
hardly any of the productions of the intervening eighteen 
years. Hence a provoking want of symmetry and complete- 
ness, which bames inquirers in every direction. The furni- 
ture was of the best make in its day, and is strong yet, but 
it is old-fashioned and is getting worn, and many of the cham- 
bers are wholly unfurnished. 

The question, Of how much value is the older part of the 
library? suggests an interesting subject for investigation by 
statisticians, — the comparative mortality of books. Scientific 
books die first. A treatise on chemistry thirty years old is 
worthless. The geology of our fathers is not our geology, and 
our ethnology will not be the ethnology of our sons. Botani- 
cal and zoological works are not so short-lived ; in philosophy 
and history the old works preserve their vitality still longer ; 
but life is longest in the belles-lettres, where the death-rate 
is so low that some authors, it is thought, will be immortal. 

But although there are many old books which are not use- 
less, a library which contains nothing else is in danger of being 
deserted. We are told that " truth is the sovereign passion of 
mankind." It certainly tempts men more when it is glitter- 
ing with newness. The search for it is unwearied ; when new 
truth cannot be found, new error will be furbished up to look as 
attractive ; and the public who read will not be content with- 
out the reality or the imitation. Even history, which one might 
think a priori could be written once for all, is constantly 
rewritten. If we read Gibbon, we want an edition with notes ; 
and it is almost time that Macaulay himself should be edited. 
Merely the process of whitewashing, which has been going on 
with such vigor of late, has so altered the aspect of the past, 
that we must have the newest guide-books to tell us who is 
who. If hero-worship be the highest development of character 
in the unheroic, it is certainly desirable that our young men 
should not be left in want of idols by continuing to regard as 
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villains those who are now proved to be saints; still less is 
it to be endured, that, when the iconoclastic reaction comes, 
they should be behindhand in deserting the shrines of St. 
Henry VIII. and St. Frederic the Great, Divus Tiberius and 
Nero Optimus Maximus. 

What has been said of history could be said, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of every other branch of knowledge. On Johnsonian prin- 
ciples, it may be right that the oldest library in America should 
have old books ; but, for weightier reasons than a mere jingle 
of words, the most liberal college in America cannot afford 
that a department which might have so powerful an influence 
should lag behind other departments and the world. The 
apathy of graduates in regard to this great want of the Univer- 
sity is amazing. No one pretends to deny the want, yet hardly 
any one, even of those who use the library, seems to feel it 
sufficiently to be induced to labor for its removal. In 1858 a 
special committee of the Corporation published a report in 
which the needs and the importance of the College Library 
were clearly set forth. A subscription was started, and after 
ten years the Graduates' Fund amounts to the magnificent 
sum of §9,000. And this includes the interest, which has 
been -suffered to accumulate, that the sum might be as large 
as possible, and relieve the alumni from the reproach of indif- 
ference. During the same period there have been legacies and 
donations to the amount of $22,000. That is to say, the sum 
total added to the permanent funds in ten years is $31,000, 
which is not more than ought to have been spent in three 
years. This apathy has been induced, apparently, by a mis- 
taken feeling that the library, although not all that could be 
desired, — and what library is ? — was good enough for the 
present, and that there was no immediate need of exertion. 
As well might it have been thought that there was no imme- 
diate need of the proposed Alumni Hall, because the exercises 
could be held in the Unitarian Church and the festivals in Har- 
vard Hall. There is immediate need. Experience has shown, 
that, in the purchase of books, what is not done now will never 
be done. If there is no money now to buy the best books of 
the day, when there is money, it will be wanted to buy the best 
books of that day, and there will thus be a great gap in the 
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list of standard works. It is time to put an end to the inter- 
mittent system. Besides, the good which the library fails to 
accomplish now can never be compensated by any good which 
it may accomplish in the next generation. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, Why should the College have a 
large library, when there are two such collections of books, 
within four miles, as the Boston Public Library and the Boston 
Athenaeum ? To say nothing of the possible removal of the 
University from Cambridge, — from which she may at some 
future time be crowded out, as Columbia College was from the 
lower part of New York City, and as some think Yale should 
be from the centre of New Haven, — it would be a sufficient 
answer to retort the question, Why did the gentlemen and 
scholars of Boston establish the Boston Athenaeum and the 
Boston Public Library, when they had the College Library 
within four miles ? 

Neither library can be more than a slight help to the Col- 
ege : the Boston Athenaeum is designed chiefly for the use of 
its shareholders ; the Boston Public Library does not permit its 
books to leave the city. A distinction might, however, be drawn 
between different classes of books. It would, indeed, be un- 
wise for the College, even were it much richer than it is, to 
purchase such costly works as were not likely to be much used, 
and, when they were needed, could be consulted in the Bates 
Hall or the Athenaeum. But of what avail is it to a Cambridge 
man that the Boston Public Library possesses the works of 
Motley or Darwin ? Even if he could afford the time to go 
to Boston to read them, he would be very likely to find them 
" out." A scholar, engaged upon any important investigation, 
will go to New York or Washington or London, if need be, to 
consult the great libraries there ; but his reading, and the 
works of reference for daily use, he must have nearer home. 
Moreover, the three libraries are not and will never be mere 
duplicates of one another. We do not insist upon the disgrace 
to the University of being dependent on other institutions for 
her literature, because she evidently must either borrow or 
beg, — borrow from the libraries of Boston, or else beg an en- 
dowment from her alumni and friends. 

Another cause of this apathy may be the idea entertained by 
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many that a new library building is the first want. But it is 
evident that a building alone will do nothing for the education 
of the students, except perhaps in architecture. There are 
others, therefore, who think it of only secondary importance. 
If they can have books to read, they care not to what straits 
the librarian may be put in storing the volumes. They want 
intellectual improvement, and they will not be satisfied with 
architectural display ; they want knowledge, and they are told 
to have patience ; they want bread, and they are offered stone. 
Certainly, if both corn and granary cannot be had, their pref- 
erences are not unreasonable. After all, a library building is 
but the outer binding of the books. 

It is true that Gore Hall is not well adapted to its purpose ; 
that it has many defects, some easy, but some difficult to 
remedy ; that it is ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, hard to warm in 
winter, in spring and autumn damp in some parts ; that it has 
no private rooms, no working-rooms, no conversation-room, no 
suitable reading-room : nevertheless, its worst defect is that it 
is ill supplied with books. If the circulation were restricted, 
as in the Bodleian and the Astor, the want of a reading-room 
in which one could read without danger to the eyes and health 
would be fatal to its usefulness. But as it is, much of this 
evil is escaped by those who can take books home ; strangers 
do not often remain long enough in the building to feel any ill 
effects ; the employees have become habituated to its dis- 
comforts and inconveniences, and no fatal illness has yet been 
produced by the cold or the bad air. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to raise immediately, and 
not at the rate of $ 9,000 in ten years, such a fund that the 
library shall have means to procure as they are published all 
the most important, the " epoch-making," works in every de- 
partment of knowledge, to keep fully abreast of the march of 
science, by having a liberal allowance of periodicals and trans- 
actions of learned societies, to supply, as occasions offer, its 
most grievous deficiencies in the literature of the past, and at 
the same time allow a small portion of its income to accumulate 
for the purchase of large collections. The experience of other 
libraries, and of this during its late brief period of prosperity, 
shows that nothing less than the income of # 200,000 will 

vol. evil. — NO. 221. 38 
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suffice for these purposes. This is a large sum, but not much 
larger than has been raised for another purpose within three 
years. And it is not easy to see how money could do more 
good to the University in any other way. For every depart- 
ment is concerned in the welfare of the library ; all would 
share in its riches. The students in the College and the 
professional schools alike would gain not only by what they 
read themselves, but still more by what their instructors read. 
It is much that they would be able actually to consult the 
books to which they are referred by the professors, instead of 
carrying away a useless list of names in their note-books ; it is 
much that they would be encouraged to pursue their own in- 
vestigations by finding them often successful ; but these are 
not the only, nor perhaps the greatest advantages. The teacher 
who can be himself a learner will not be dry and spiritless ; and 
the teacher who knows the latest discoveries in his science will 
not be a false guide to his pupils. Thus the pupils would draw 
from the new books, both directly and at second-hand, sound 
knowledge and just thought. No endowment of new professor- 
ships could do half as much good as the well-endowing of that 
which will increase the efficiency of every professorship. There 
is no better way than this for a well-wisher to the College to 
show his good-will to her, win satisfaction for himself, and earn 
the gratitude of successive generations of scholars. 

The public, too, is concerned in this matter. It is not merely 
that scholars from all parts of the country occasionally find 
here what they can find nowhere else, but the library is put 
into continual requisition by the many authors who have made 
this neighborhood their home. The books which issue from 
the Cambridge presses owe much of their scholarly character 
to the facilities which the College Library affords to their au- 
thors or editors. To works of genius a library can often lend 
assistance ; to works of learning it is indispensable. 

But although a new building is not the most pressing want, 
yet, if new funds are to bring in larger accessions, the need of 
more room will soon be painfully felt. Gore Hall, as at present 
arranged, is already so full that in many parts the classification 
cannot be observed. Soon the books must be piled upon the 
floor, as the newspapers are now. 
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How far the cost of properly draining the neighboring 
grounds, of reglazing the windows with glass that will let in 
instead of keeping out the light, of constructing new floors and 
new shelves, and making all the other necessary alterations, — 
how far the amount required for these expenses, added to the 
sum for which the present building could be disposed of, would 
fall short of the cost of a new building, and of moving into it, 
is a question for architects to answer ; and until that question 
is answered, it will be impossible to say whether it is advisable 
to expend so large a sum on a structure that at best can be only 
a makeshift, whose capacity will in time inevitably be ex- 
hausted, after it has been for some years longer a source of 
discomfort to all who use it. 

If a new building should be determined upon, it is to be hoped 
that the mistake will not be repeated of erecting one too small 
or not easily enlarged, — and that the designs will be drawn by 
an architect who knows, or will take some pains to ascertain, in 
what respects the purposes of a library differ from those of a 
cathedral. 

For remodelling the present building we have heard three 
plans proposed. One is, to construct a second gallery, and carry 
shelves to the very ceiling. In this way between twenty-five 
and thirty thousand additional volumes could be accommodated. 
Another plan, not inconsistent with the first, is to separate the 
alcoves from the main hall by a shelf-bearing wall, pierced only 
with narrow doorways into the alcoves, which would then be- 
come small rooms, each lighted by its window, — the hall being 
lighted from the roof. This would afford additional room for 
about thirty-five thousand volumes on the lower floor, and if 
the wall were carried up to the ceiling, for about fifty thou- 
sand more. The third plan is to extend the transept. 

In these three plans the central hall is retained, and the 
proper purpose of the building is sacrificed to its beauty, as it 
was at first. But if this were not thought necessary, much 
more shelf-room could be obtained by extending the present 
shelves across the hall till they met in the centre, along which 
a passage with arched doorways would run, the light coming, as 
at present, from the side windows. As there are no windows 
where the transept crosses the nave, it would be necessary to 
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take away the wall which separates this part of the hall from 
the reading-room, and the large space thus obtained could be 
cut into alcoves, one of which would contain the stairway.* 
The lower floor, which would then have room for ninety thou- 
sand additional volumes, would be considered simply a store- 
house for books, into which no one but the attendants should 
be allowed to penetrate. Its access from above could be made 
easy to them by several circular staircases. The second floor 
would afford space for the various rooms which the library 
has always needed. This plan is not inconsistent with the 
construction of another gallery, and making in the second story 
the proposed wall between the alcoves and the hall. If this 
were done, there would be room for about one hundred and 
sixty-five thousand new volumes in all ; and when it was ex- 
hausted, the transept could be extended. The sacrifice of the 
architectural effect of the interior would be less a subject of 
regret after the erection of the new Memorial Hall.f 

Since, then, it is possible, without extravagant expense, so to 
alter Gore Hall as to obtain accommodation for the additions 
of a score of years, we by no means agree with those who 
propose to gain room for accessions by disposing of part of its 
present contents. We cannot deny the cheapness of such a 
course. If it were adopted, no new building would be required, 

* Or perhaps it would be best to hare the reading-room here, at least for the 
present. 

t There is still another plan, which has some advantages : to carry three double 
rows of shelves from one end of the hall to the other, and build narrow shelves 
around the columns. Want of light, however, would probably be a fatal difficulty. 
The two outer rows would receive sufficient from the side windows, but the inner 
rows must get all theirs through floors of glass or open iron-work above them. A 
little more light, but not much, could be obtained by making the inner doors at each 
end of the hall of glass, and leaving the outer doors open during the daytime. 

It is not to be expected that Gore Hall, however altered, will make a commo- 
dious library. Any plan for adapting a building to a purpose for which it was not 
fitted by its original design is likely to be beset with difficulties. The chief objec- 
tions to the one last mentioned in the text are perhaps the want of light and heat. 
As to light, it must be remembered that the alcoves are not intended to be places 
for reading, but for keeping the books, and they certainly would not be darker than 
the lower alcoves in the Bates Hall. The difficulty of warming a structure divided 
into narrow sections by so many transverse walls may be more serious. This diffi- 
culty would attach also to the plan of separating the alcoves from the hall. Whether 
it is insuperable must be determined by architects, who may be able to propose 
some plan far superior to any that has yet been suggested. 
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and no new shelving for some years ; every book parted ■with 
would also reduce to a trifling extent the expense of the an- 
nual examination. It would be cheaper still to have no books. 

In one case, and in one case only, could this weeding be 
properly made. The library is used by two very distinct 
classes of readers, — the College and the public ; and by a third, 
intermediate class, — those who are members of the University, 
and not of the College. If it were decided to exclude the pub- 
lic and have merely a College library, the transfer of many of 
the volumes to the libraries of the schools, and the sale of oth- 
ers, would render the present building sufficiently capacious 
for another half-century's growth. But such a change is not 
for a moment to be thought of. The evident wishes of many 
of the most liberal benefactors of the library, who have a right 
to demand that their bounty shall not be scorned nor their 
sacrifices made in vain, the memory of the good it has done, 
all its traditions, forbid this. No other library in New Eng- 
land could fill the exact place which this occupies, — certainly 
none could do the work which this would do, were it properly 
endowed. To exclude strangejrs, just as it was becoming bet- 
ter able to satisfy their wants, would be unfaithfulness to the 
very purpose of the University, — the highest education of the 
whole country. Besides, with the constant addition of new 
departments to the University, the distinction between its 
wants and those of the general public is fast vanishing ; and 
if resident scholarships are ever founded, it will disappear 
entirely.* 

But if the general public are still to be admitted, all the 
books must be retained which are ever likely to be of use to 
them. Two years ago it was proposed by a committee of the 
Overseers, that " a permanent body, whose pursuits, tastes, and 
knowledge make them competent, .... should be authorized 
to dispose, by exchange or sale, of all books which in their 
judgment are of little or no value to the library. The inter- 
ests of the library and of learning," it was said, " will be pro- 

* Resident scholarships would fall short of their full usefulness, unless accom- 
panied by a proper endowment of the library. For no one will establish himself in 
a place where expenses are so high, unless the facilities for study are proportionally 
great. 
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moted by adopting a judicious system of exchanges or sales 
of books not deemed worthy of the care or room which they 
sometimes crave or occupy. Books superseded by more recent 
and thorough works may be positively mischievous to persons 
not sufficiently versed in the subject to know their relative 
value. Officers of the College speak of the rubbish and chaff 
which ought to be removed from the collections in their depart- 
ments." 

A committee of the Corporation expressed their decided dis- 
sent from this proposition. " They cannot recommend," they 
said, "that the Council should have power to sell or exchange 
any books not duplicates. A donation to the library is a trust 
held by the Corporation sacred to the use of its readers.* Nor 
is it possible for us to say that any volume given is altogether 
useless. Books containing the latest and most important ad- 
ditions to literature and science are most valuable ; next to 
these are books throwing the clearest light on the history of 
art, science, and civilization, or containing the clearest records 
of what has been accomplished. Such books alone are to be 
sought for the library ; but, when other books are offered as 
gifts, it is proper to accept them ; and, having been accepted, 
they must be preserved, and may by some future student be 
turned to some account." 

It is well that the proposition was decidedly negatived ; and 
yet it is almost a pity that a committee was not chosen to re- 
port in detail which of the books were " rubbish and chaff." If 
it had been composed of those who think that whatever does 
not interest them is worthless, they could have made short 
work with the library. But if, as would undoubtedly have 
been the case, men of general culture had been selected, 
especially if among them had been men accustomed to make 
historical as well as scientific investigations, they would not 
have- found their task easy ; we doubt if they would ever 
have brought in a report. Let any one who cares for books 
at all try to select half his library for sale at auction. One 
volume has an interest from the giver, another from the 

* To the same effect the elder Hollis wrote to Colman in Jane, 1725 : "If you 
want room for modern books, it is easy to remove the less useful into a more re- 
mote place, but not to sell any ; they are devoted." 
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circumstances of its acquisition ; one reminds him of his col- 
lege days, another of his travels ; one he has often taken pleas- 
ure in showing to his friends, one he has enjoyed reading too 
much to part with it, another he wishes to read at some future 
time ; some are too well printed, and some too well bound, to be 
consigned to the auctioneer's rude handling. He may send off 
half his volumes, but if he is satisfied with his selection, he is a 
wonderful man. Most of these difficulties would be felt, and a 
hundred more, in even decimating a public library. In clear- 
ing his own shelves a man need only consider his own tastes 
and the tastes of his family and friends, before parting with 
a book : the council of a library must consider the wants 
not only of all who now use it, but of all who will consult it 
hereafter. And questions may be very interesting to-morrow 
which nobody cares about to-day. Is not everybody now ask- 
ing for works on the Chinese ? A little while ago Alaska, be- 
fore that Prussia, Japan, Italy, earlier still Russia, were the 
topics of the day, and books that had slumbered on the shelves 
for years were pulled out and read with almost as much 
avidity as the last novel. Nothing is more encouraging to a 
librarian than this sudden enhancement of the value of vol- 
umes which he has often looked at with disgust for their idle- 
ness ; nothing more disheartening than the necessity of hav- 
ing all books, if he would satisfy all men. 

There are books which to one man have no interest what- 
ever, and to another seem the only ones worth having. The 
want of sympathy and respect which scholars sometimes show 
towards one another's studies is not pleasant to see. 

In every large library there are works of learning, of ability, 
of great reputation, indispensable to the student in certain lines 
of study, which yet shall not be taken from their shelves, except 
for dusting, once in a decade ; there are other books, not one whit 
better, which shall be worn out in service. And no one can fore- 
tell, when a book is procured, to which class it will belong, be- 
cause no one can know, beyond a few years, what scholars will 
use that library, or what aliment they will require. In selecting 
books, the best course is to get in great measure those that are 
actually asked for, or will certainly meet the wants of some one 
who is at the time using the library. If the chief readers are 
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theologians and historians, buy theology and history ; but do 
not get the means of buying them by selling works on lan- 
guage or chemistry, for next year you may have to serve a 
linguist or a chemist. 

Some facts mentioned by Mr. Macray show how dangerous 
it is to attempt to predict literary values. The first folio edition 
of Shakespeare (of which a specially fine copy sold in 1864 for 
£716 2s.) seems to have been considered by the keepers of the 
Bodleian mere waste-paper, so soon as the third edition, that of 
1664, was received, and it is omitted in the Catalogue of 1674. 
" A return was made to the House of Commons," in 1818, " of 
such books, received since 1814, in pursuance of the Copyright 
Act, from Stationers' Hall, as it had not been deemed neces- 
sary to place in the library. The list is sufficient to show the 
advantage of erring rather on the side of inclusiveness than 
exclusiveness. Miss Edgeworth's ' Parents' Assistant,' Mrs. 
H. More's ' Sacred Dramas,' Mrs. Opie's ' Simple Tales,' and 
an edition of ' Ossian,' were all consigned to the limbo of ' rub- 
bish.' In the Cambridge return * figure Owen's ' History of 
the Bible Society,' ' Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his Chil- 
dren,' Byron's ' Siege of Corinth,' L. Hunt's ' Story of Rimi- 
ni,' and Wordsworth's ' Thanksgiving Ode,' Peacock's ' Head- 
long Hall,' and ' The Antiquary ' ! The far wiser plan is now 
carried out in the Bodleian of rejecting nothing." 

Indeed, no librarian of any experience could ever reject any- 
thing. He has too often seen books prove of service in the most 
unexpected ways, too often seen a friend in despair because he 
could not obtain some volume or pamphlet for which no one else 
would care in the least, too often been baffled in his own re- 
searches by the poverty of his collection, to be willing to throw 
away any chance of satisfying a literary inquirer. Every editor, 
and, we should think, every author, would agree with him. 

If any change is to be made, the schools should discard 
from their special libraries all those volumes which are con- 
sulted with extreme rarity or never, their century-plants, and 
place them in the general library, where they would be of 
use both to the public and to their original owners. This 

* In which " the minuteness of specification is such that ' Turner's Real Japan 
Blacking, a Label,' is duly entered." 
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would leave each school in possession of a merely working 
library, which is what it needs, and would give the other 
schools and the College the use of some books which are now 
practically buried. 

There is not space here to go into the vexed question of the 
value of pamphlets. It must suffice to remark, first, that the 
term is a very vague one, including, on the one hand, puffs of 
sewing-machines, and treatises which from their contents must 
be classified under " Insanity," as serving only to illustrate the 
phenomena of mental derangement, — and, on the other hand, 
some of the most precious documents of our early history, some 
of the most important papers of great scientific men, if they 
happen to be unbound ; and, secondly, that they occupy, after 
all, but very little room. The one hundred thousand pamphlets 
of Harvard College Library — one hundred thousand chances 
of answering some inquirer — do not fill the shelves of ten 
thousand volumes. Books which are merely fine specimens of 
typography, like many of the Bodoni and Baskerville editions, 
incunabula, books printed on vellum, and most of the books of 
which only a few copies are printed, are of little more actual 
use than the despised pamphlets. Yet many libraries purchase 
them at enormous prices ; and the librarian who should refuse 
them would be considered, and properly considered, a barbarian. 

The library of to-day is not the library of thirty or forty 
years ago. The original restrictions on its use — restrictions 
made apparently in the interest of a remote posterity, from a 
fear that too much reading would wear out the books — are dis- 
appearing one by one, — gradually, lest with too sudden liber- 
ty should enter license. The doors are now open longer, the 
use of the books is facilitated by a better catalogue, both of 
authors and subjects, and by the personal assistance of a larger 
corps of attendants, than ever before, or than in any other col- 
lege library in the country. In fact, few libraries of any kind 
are more profuse in the aid which they offer to the student ; in 
few are his inquiries directed and furthered with more zeal. Is 
it too much to ask of those who enjoy its privileges, that they 
do their part to augment its means of usefulness ? 

Charles A. Cutter. 



